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which Burke himself after all defended and praised more
than most men ? Or is it due to the retinue of troublesome
adventurers that formed Burke's train ? Or is it to be
explained on this very ground of Burke's rebellious and
headstrong temper, his habit of flinging himself recklessly
into the midst of indiscretions and angry follies, his im-
practicability as a colleague, his aversions from those bargains
with inferior minds that are the necessary condition of con-
certed action in public affairs ?
There is another characteristic not only of Fox, but of
his times, that must not be overlooked in considering his
pretensions to the gifts that are necessary to a leader. It is
obvious that the success and the ominous and alarming con-
sequences of the King's system of destroying parties, and the
slowly-won doctrine of ministerial responsibility had a great
psychological effect on the statesmen of the day. Fox was
always haunted by the spectacle of Chatham's captivity and
humiliation, that dreadful predicament of the Government of
1766, in which the most masterful statesman in England was
like a man striking blows, and giving orders in his sleep,
paralysed, bewildered, and powerless. Burke and Fox had
their own remedy for that evil, and these pages attempt to
show that the great Coalition was not an act of faction,
but a legitimate, if ill-advised application of that remedy.
To men living in that atmosphere of Court intrigue two
things seemed imperative, to restore and regenerate the
party system, and to form one day an overwhelming adminis-
tration able to defy and crush the King's conspiracies.
Fox never took his eyes off that second method, and it led
him into certain grave tactical mistakes. Throughout his
career he was dominated by the notion that if once he could
form a strong Ministry, he would give to English government
a certain permanence and dignity in the eyes of Europe, and
to the royal party its deathblow. Twice during North's
Ministry there were suggestions of an accommodation with
the Opposition, and in the first case Fox was clearly in
favour of coming to terms, His letter to Rockingham in